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consciously generalized affirmation about
cause and effect. We see that the notion
of cause in the abstract is quite a mature and
polished instrument of thought. No less in
the Yoga-Sutra too, the origin of which is
also lost in the obscurity of the past, do we
find allusions to causality wielded as an
abstract idea. The earliest literature of the
Jains is nearly totally inaccessible to us, and
awaits its editor, let alone translator. We
only know that in its mediaeval books is an
atomistic theory not without interest.

So far then it is only in the Pali-Pitakas
that we come up against the actual effort
of the mind to get at a more scientific view
of world-order. And that effort is marked
with the freshness and vigour of a new
advance in intellectual expansion. The im-
portance and the gravity of the conviction is
affirmed with the utmost emphasis, both in
the Pitakas and in the orthodox literature of
the fifth century.

But, it is said, Buddhism was a gospel
promulgated by laymen, chiefly by sons of
nobles and burgesses, and preached to all
sorts and conditions of men. Such teachers
would naturally regard as new and wonderful
truths, notions and axioms which had long
been familiar to the more esoteric, philosophi-
cal schools of the day, and which were tru-
isms in dialectical metaphysic.

This may very likely be true for the first
decades of the Buddhist movement. It